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In This Issue: 


Dog Mushing- 
Alaska’s Favorite Sport 
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ON THE COVER: 


This issue of ALASKA PEOPLE 
focuses on Alaska’s favorite sport and 
the BLMers who mush dogs. Also 
featured is the historic Iditarod Trail. 


Cover photo by Dan Gullickson, FDO A.V. 
Specialist 


Alaska English 


Alaskans have a set of terms unique to the “Last Frontier.” For those new to the 
state here are a few definitions. 


ahikio - a type of utility sled (from Innuit); banya - steam bath or sauna; black 
diamond - hematite cut and polished for jewelry; blanket toss - a walrus hide 
blanket held by several people in a circle who toss a person on the blanket as high as 
possible and for as long as the person can remain upright; breakup - the time when 
the ice on rivers and the ocean breaks up (spring); bunny boots - large inflatable 
rubber boots worn in extreme cold; bush - any remote area accessible only by boat 
or plane; cabin fever - irritability as a result of living in close quarters for an 
extended period of time; cache - log huts or boxes on stilts used to store food and 
supplies out of reach of animals; cheechako - tenderfoot or greenhorn; Eskimo 
ice cream - made of berries, whipped seal oil, and snow; fish wheel - a current- 
propelled machine that scoops fish heading upstream to spawn. Commonly used for 
subsistence salmon fishing in Alaska; fish camp - temporary or semipermanent 
habitation along a river or the ocean; freeze-up - the time of year when seaports are 
icebound and all bodies of water are frozen; gussuck (derogatory) - a white person 
(Innuit term); haul road - another name for the Dalton Highway to Prudhoe Bay; 
hooligan - smelt, also known as candlefish because the fish is so oily it can be burned 
as a candle; iron dog - snowmobile; ice fog - a fog of tiny spherical ice crystals. 
Most common in arctic and subarctic regions in winter when clear skies create an air 
inversion; kuspuk - long, hooded dress (Innuit); marine highway - the state’s 
ocean ferry system; mush - (1) to travel by dog sled, (2) to travel on foot over snow; 
musher, dog musher - one who drives a sled-dog team; muskeg - swampy area 
covered with vegetation; outside - anywhere except Alaska; pulka - utility sled 
(Innuit); ruff - the fur edging on the hood of a parka or coat; sourdough - an 
Alaskan old timer; squaw candy - dried or smoked salmon; stateside - the 
continental U.S.; taku wind - a strong wind from the Taku River valley; ulu - an 
Eskimo knife designed for scraping and chopping; umiak - a traditional Eskimo skin- 
covered boat; utilidor - insulated box that houses water and sewer pipes; wanigan 
- (1) small building mounted on runners or wheels so that it can be easily moved, (2) 
an addition to a mobile home. 


Photographer Meg Jenson 


Meg Jensen 
by Joette Storm 


To most people a black and white 
photograph is something that belongs in 
an old family album; to Meg Jensen it is 
an art form which can draw one closer 
to nature. Jensen, a realty specialist at 
the Anchorage District Office, has been 
practicing her art for the past 11 years. 
She was recently pleased to have three 
photos selected for the 20th Annual All 


Alaska Juried Art Exhibition. 


A biologist by training, Jensen’s early 
leanings were toward a career in art; but 
she bowed to the wishes of her parents 
and studied science at Hampshire 
College in Massachusetts. 

“When I began working as.a biologist 
in the out-of-doors, it seemed a natural 
step to take photographs of the places I 
saw,” she says. 

She began witha dark room course in 
1974 and over time developed her skills 
with camera and enlarger, but it wasn’t 
until 1979 that she began focusing on 
black and white photographs. ’There is 
something special about a good black 
and white photograph that is somehow 
unique.” 

An admirer of Ansel Adams, she 
works with a two and one-quarter 
format now and has begun 
experimenting with darkroom 
chemicals to create new designs. 
Jensen hangs photos on a bulletin 
board in her cubicle, “testing” them to 
see whether they pass her critical 
appraisal from day to day. 

Her photos will be on display at the 
Anchorage Museum of Art and History 
through February. 


ALASKA PEOPLE is published monthly for the 
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“Up To Their Ears In Dogs” 
Dog Sled Fever Grips Fairbanks 


by Sharon K. Wilson 
Dan Gullickson, Photographer 


Until the advent of the “mechanical 
dog”, (the snowmachine) dog mushing 
was the backbone of transportation, 
survival and entertainment for 
Northern Alaskans. In recent years, 
dog mushing has re-emerged as a multi- 
million dollar industry and a major sport 
in Alaska. 


With approximately 600 mushers in 
the Fairbanks area, expenditures 
by mushers for feed, veterinary 
services and related support 
services total an estimated 
$3,600,000 to the economy of the 
community annually. 


In a recent survey conducted by the 
local Alaska Dog Mushers Association, 
dog mushers of the greater Fairbanks 
area, including Delta Junction, Minto, 
Nenana, Coldfoot and McKinley Park, 
reported that each spends an average of 
$6,000 annually to maintain an average 
lot of 24 dogs With approximately 600 
mushers in the area, expenditures by 
mushers for feed, veterinary services 
and related support services total an 
estimated $3,600,000 annual 


contribution to the economy of the 
community. 

People who get hooked on dogs and 
sleds come from all walks of life. They 
are bound together by a common love 
of animals and the outdoors. In 1984, 
Fairbanks BLMer Pete Bowers, who 
was an archaeologist for the Arctic 
Resource Area for more than six years, 
ran his team in the Coldfoot Classic. 
The long-distance racing bug bit, and 
Pete quit BLM soon after to train his 
team full-time for the Second Annual 
Yukon Quest. The Yukon Quest is a 
1,000-mile race between Fairbanks and 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 

While Bowers was at BLM, he 
influenced BLM archaeologists Susan 
Will of the Yukon Resource Area and 
Howard Smith of the Northwest 
Resource Area to take up mushing. 

Susan, a six-year employee with 
FDO, laughed as she described her first 
run with the dogs. Left alone, with no 
instructions, she hooked them up all 
wrong, but enjoyed a run down the trail 
anyway. She said she _ originally 


declared, “I'll never have dogs, they tie 
you down too much and cost too 
much,” but she changed to “If I ever 
learn how to hook these dogs up right, 
I’m going to teach the right way to 


anyone who wants to learn instead of 
making them struggle the way | did.” 

The next thing Susan knew, she was 
addicted. Susan fulfilled her vow to 
teach others this past fall when she 
coordinated an “Introduction to Dog 
Mushing” class through the local 
Tanana Valley Community College. 
She taught some portions herself, while 
presenting a variety of guest lecturers, 
all experts in their fields, to teach 
training, handling, nutrition, health care 
and racing. The class was so popular 
Susan intends to repeat it this year. 

Susan was trying to reach the 
growing number of recreational 
mushers interested in smaller teams. 
“The three-dog class is becoming 
extremely popular,” Susan _ says, 
“because it is a size the amatuer can 
afford.” The Alaska Dog Mushing 
Association sponsors races for three- 
dog, five-dog, eight-dog and open class 
teams. The open class teams have 12, 
14 or 16 dogs, and the dogs tend to be 
bigger and slower. “The preliminary 
races provide excellent race training for 
new mushers,” assures Howard Smith, 
current ADMA president. 

Susan currently keeps nine adult 
dogs from two to five years old, and has 
12 pups under one year. She tries to 


continued page 4 


Susan Will takes her dogs for an exercise run. 
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continued from page 3 


“You just start...and 
before you know it, 


you're up to your ears in 
dogs.” 


Howard Smith 


schedule spring litters, and starts 
breaking pups the following mid-winter 
when they are seven to nine months old. 
Those not meeting her standards are 
weeded out at that time. The expense 
involved in maintaining a dog lot 
demands that mushers be extremely 
selective in the dogs they keep. 


Early mushers used to feed their 
dogs well in the winter but turned 
their dogs out to survive on their 
own over the summer. 


The expense of maintaining a dog lot 
has increased over the years, partially 
due to the changes in feeding practices. 
Early mushers used to feed well in the 
winter, but turn the dogs out to survive 
on their own over the summer. Now 
they maintain a high-level diet all year. 
Veterinary care has become 
increasingly expensive. Susan spends 
$120 for a series of kennel cough 
vaccinations for her 17 dogs. Add to 
that the myriad of other vaccinations 
and the rising cost of feed, and it is 
obvious why mushers conduct daily 
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maintenance on their dogs, checking 
feet, coat and muscle tone “”Today’s 
mushers have too much money 
invested in their dogs to take any 
changes,” says Susan. 


“Dog mushing is the only sport I’ve 
found that will really keep me active 
in winter., Skiis can be parked; 
dogs will let you know it’s time to 
run!” 


Howard Smith received his first dogs 
from Pete Bowers and Susan Will in the 
winter of 1980. Having lived in Alaska 
for eight years now, he says “Dog 
mushing is the only sport I’ve found that 
will really keep me active in winter. Skiis 
can be parked; dogs will let you know 
it’s time to run.” 

Howard started with five dogs, and 
now has 17. “You just start,” says 
Howard, “and before you know it, 
you're up to your ears in dogs.” He has 
been raising puppies for three years to 
form a competitive, limited class sprint 
team. 


“I love the still winter nights with a 
full moon. I shut off my head lamp 
and everything is so quiet, only the 
dogs’ feet and the sled runners on 
the snow.” 


Contrary to Pete Bowers’ ideas, 
Howard has no desire to run long 
distance races like the Yukon Quest 
and the Iditarod. He much prefers to 
take a long-distance trip leisurely, with 
sightseeing and camping. Howard's 
love of the outdoors is evident when he 
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says, “I love the still winter nights with a 
full moon. I shut off my head lamp and 
everything is so quiet--only the dogs’ 
feet and the sled runners on the snow. 
On the opposite side of the coin are the 
gorgeous, sunny spring days. Just 
being outside every day is beneficial to 
the body and the attitude.” 

Susan echoed his comments as she 
thought about why she mushes. She 
likes the dogs, the speed, the 
excitement and the fun. “I used to 
cross-country ski at temperatures as 
low as -30 degrees,” said Susan, “but | 
didn’t HAVE to go out when it was cold. 
I could find excuses. | find that with 
screaming dogs, eager to go, | can't 
ignore them. I spend several hours 
outside every day, no matter how cold, 
and | feel healthier. I haven’t had a cold 
in two years. Mushing clears the mind 
and improves the attitude. I've 
discovered that winter is beautiful. 
While mushing through the woods 
there is no sound, only the jingling of 
straps. I see spruce hens, martens, owls 
and moose on the trail. If I’m lucky, the 
moose get off the trail,” she laughed. 
“March is the best month, because we 
have better weather, longer daylight 
hours, races and trips. It’s the social 
season for the mushers.” 

Bob Gal, archaeologist for the Arctic 
Resource Area, has confined his 
mushing interests to recreational 
outings on weekends and spring 
evenings when it’s light. “I just can’t 
convince myself that harnessing and 
running a dog team on acold, dark night 
is alot of fun,” admits Gal. He currently 
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Waiting patiently for the rest of the team to get harnessed is difficult at the best of times, but well-trained dogs 


learn early in life to wait. 


maintains 12 dogs, which he mainly uses 
“just to get out for fresh air.” 

Bob McAlpin, Air Operation 
Specialist (Helicopter Manager) with 
Alaska Fire Service, has also found that 
dogs tie you down. He contracted “dog 
sled fever” from reading Jack London 
stories while growing up on a ranch in 
Montana. 

He arrived in Fairbanks in 1975, and 
he now lives in the Badger Road section 
of the North Pole area where there is 
access to an unlimited amount of trails. 
He has a kennel averaging 28 dogs, 
which require feeding once a day in 
summer, and twice in winter. 

As one of the lecturers in Susan’s 
class, Bob emphasizes the breeding and 
training of sled dogs. He says that to get 
into racing, a musher has to be very 
competitive. The people who are doing 
well are racing full time and have large 
dog lots; the racing has to be an 
occupation rather than an avocation. 

To Bob, the dogs are a business. He 
has always been interested in genetics. 
“I'm not so much a dog musher as adog 
trainer. I worked with cow and sheep 
dogs as a kid, and I would like to breed 
and train greyhounds if and when I 
return to the Lower ‘48,” says Bob. 


A sled dog has no particular 
breed...each sled dog has a 
pedigree based on its ancestors’ 
racing ability. 


Bob says the kennel pretty much 
pays for itself, as he sells dogs to well- 
known competitive racers George 
Attla, Marvin Kokrine, Deedee 
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Jonrowe, Joe Redington and his fellow 
BLMers. 

A sled dog has no particular breed. 
Susan Will explained that each sled dog 
has a pedigree, but it is based on its 
ancestors’ racing ability, not its breed. 
The generic term is “Alaskan Husky,” 
but there is a mixture of bloodlines. 
Australian Shepherds and village dogs 
make excellent sled dogs. The 
malemute is too big and too slow for 
racing. Several of the local mushers use 
golden retrievers and black labs, which 
respond well to obedience training. 

The original dogs of Alaska were 
either Indian dogs or Eskimo dogs. The 
influx of different dogs during the gold 
rush created a mish-mash of breeds. 
Over the past few years, with the advent 
of serious racing, the breeding lines 
have been refined for sprint racing or 
long distance racing potential, and for 
temperament. 

Bob has four different lines in his 
kennel. After five years of 
experimenting, he feels the genetics are 
clicking. By cross-breeding husky lines, 
he is cultivating dogs with a good mental 
attitude, an easy metabolism, good 
haircoat, good feet and a good, friendly 
personality. He still finds dogs with 
minor faults, such as fear-biting (being 
so jumpy they will bite at sudden 
movements), which he will try to breed 
out of the next generation. Much of his 
knowledge has come from reading 
books, thinking things out, and asking 
questions. “It is so competitive,” says 
Bob, “that it is sometimes hard to get 
answers.” 


Bob finds that every year out of two 
dozen pups, he may get one good 
sprint dog that will bring a sale 
price of $1,500 by the time it is a 
trained two-year-old. 


Bob finds that mushers are always 
looking for good leaders, and that is the 
goal he shoots for. Howard Smith 
agrees. “Good lead dogs take the most 
training,” he says, “the rest of a good 
team will just follow in harness.” Bob 
finds that every year out of two dozen 
pups, he may get one good sprint dog 
that will bring a sale price of $1,500 by 
the time it is a trained two-year-old. He 
also sells older leaders that are well- 
trained, but not speedy, to weekend 
recreational mushers for $300 to $500. 

In trying unconventional methods of 
training, Bob has developed an unusual 
piece of equipment he calls a “Hot 
Walker.” It is made of 20-foot lengths of 
pipe, joined at the center to make eight 
arms. These are seven feet above the 
ground, and each arm has a drop chain 
to which a dog is attached. 

A one-and-a-half horsepower electric 
motor with gear reduction is installed in 
the center. This motor can be set for 
speeds of 1 and 1/2, 3, 5 and 7 mph, 
which sets a pace pattern for the dogs. 
The dogs are walked 1/2 hour 
clockwise, and 1/2 hour counterclock- 
wise. Bob has found that the controlled 
walking works their lungs, hearts and 
muscles, conditioning them into strong, 
controllable sled dogs. 

Bob also uses a 4x4 Toyota truck in 
his training. His team of 14-16 dogs has 
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Welcoming chorus greets visitors at the dog lot. 
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pulled the truck while shut off and in 
gear fast enough to turn over the 
engine. He calculates that the dogs 
have pulled 200 pounds each while 
pulling the truck at speeds up to 12 
mph, and have pulled for over a mile at a 
time before slowing down. They have 
even pulled a stalled car out of the 
snowbank to help a stranded motorist. 

To train for long distance running, 
Bob works the dogs up to 16 miles at a 
time. They pull the truck for five miles, 
and then he puts it into gear at 11 mph. 
The dogs form the habit of setting and 
keeping their pace at 11 mph, which isa 
crucial factor for long-distance racing. 
Sprint dogs run faster but burn out 
earlier, and could never keep the steady 
pace necessary for the Iditarod or the 
Yukon Quest. 

Howard Smith thinks wistfully about 
being able to mush his dogs to and from 
work at BLM. “That would certainly 
create more efficient training time and 
let me get to bed earlier,” he said. 
Howard runs two teams of six dogs four 
to six miles every evening after work, 
waters and feeds them, and if 
everything goes smoothly, is able to get 
into the house by 9 p.m. to make his 
own dinner and go to bed. 

Howard trains his dogs with what he 
terms a “low volume-high intensity” 
program. He likes friendly, well-trained 
dogs and spends lots of time on basic 
training so they’re more manageable. 
His ideal sled dog is a “pet” dog--happy 
and friendly to everyone. “I love every 


little critter in the lot,” says Howard. “I 
love to see that pup with potential turn 
me a well-trained sled dog, enjoying his 
ife. 

Although the type of racing 
influences the style of training, all 
agreed that training schedules are 
strenuous. Training continues all year 
‘round, with four-wheeler vehicles 
becoming increasingly popular for 
summer and fall training. A four- 
wheeler can be braked or geared down, 
slowing a too-eager team to prevent 
injury. 

All of the BLM mushers echoed the 
same refrain, “It’s real hard to work a 
full-time job and train a dog team.” 

Since dog mushing has become such 
an integral part of the community and 
sO many people are involved, the Alaska 
Dog Mushing Association tries to 
consolidate efforts to enhance and 
publicize the sport within the state. 
Local membership runs about 150; but 
as racing season nears, the number 
increases. All racing entrants must join 
the ADMA to be covered by the 
Association’s liability insurance. 

The ADMA provides many services 
to the local mushing community. It 
sponsors a full season of races; its 
members maintain a 30-mile trail system 
for all mushers, skiers, snowmachiners 
and horses; and it raises funds for race 
purses by sponsoring dances, banquets 
and sweepstakes tickets. The ADMA 
was instrumental in reviving the 
Fairbanks Winter Ice Festival in 1984 in 
an effort to regenerate the community 
spirit that have the “Goldenheart City” 


its name. 

This March the Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce will sponsor the festival, 
which will feature the North American 
Dog Sled Championship races. 
“Fairbanks is the capital of dog 
mushing,” says Howard, “and the 
community needs to concentrate on 
what is unique about Fairbanks.” 

The local mushers agree that 
Fairbanks has long been an ideal place 
for mushers. Rural residential areas 
have access to trails, which alleviates 
the need to truck dogs for daily training. 
But Susan Will feels that while 
Fairbanks may still be the most ideal 
community in the United States for dog 
mushing, the picture is changing. 


While Fairbanks may still be the 
most ideal community in the United 
States for dog mushing the picture 
is changing. 


The influx of people and ordinances 
against the number of dogs allowed in 
residential area makes it harder to keep 
large lots of dogs. Currently, only three 
dogs per household are allowed in most 
areas. 

With the advent of subdivisions, long 
trails are being cut. In the Salcha area 
south of Fairbanks, more than 20 teams 
are run daily over the 30-mile trail 
system. But with the sale of agricultural 
parcels in that area by the state last 
year, it is predicted that land clearance 
and increased winds from the lack of 
trees will damage the structure of the 
trails. Even the Manley Hot Springs 
area north of Fairbanks, long a haven 
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Bob McAlpin’s dogs getting their daily exercise on the “Hot Walker.” 


for professional mushers, is suffering 
from the population growth. 

Mushers must now be very selective 
when buying new land for themselves 
and their dogs. Easement problems 
make it more difficult to get trail 
systems established. Recently mushers 
have begun turning to the North Pole 
area, 14 miles south of town. Susan 
recently purchased land there between 
fellow BLM musher Bob McAlpin and 
long-time racing great George Attla. 
She said the location and the trail 
system available were the determining 
factors in her decision. 

While modern dog mushing is no 
longer a major means of transportation 
and survival for most Alaskans, it 
remains as entertainment and _ has 
evolved into big business. It is 
deceptively easy to get into, addictive 
once started, and very demanding to 
maintain. 

In a boisterous bull session recently, 
the mushers concluded that it takes a 
very talented person to become a 
successful musher. Necessary 
attributes include a _ well-rounded 
knowledge of physiology, veterinary 
science, nutrition, pharmacology, and 
behavioral psychology (for the humans 
as well as the dogs). Carpentry, 
welding, and mechanical skills are 
imperative. Splicing, knotting, and 
sledmaking talents are essential to 
getting the team on the trail. Of course, 
one can’t forget the most important 
ingredients--a large, expensive truck 
complete with dogbox and lots of 
dollars to maintain everything 
associated with mushing, including the 
musher. 

BLM is proud to have such talented 
and_ skilled employees working in 
Fairbanks and carrying the old 
traditions into the modern day. 


Howard Smith, archaeologist with 
Northwest Resource Area, examines 
fossils collected during his field season 
last summer. Howard spends most of 
his spare time working with his dogs 
and serving as president of the Alaska 
Dog Mushers Association. 
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Bob McAlpin, air operations specialist (helicopter manager) with Alaska 
Fire Service, tends to business at the office. Hours at home are occupied 
with extensive training and feeding schedules. 
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old, Guts And Glory 


The 1,600 mile Iditarod trail, which 
runs from Seward to Nome, is best 
known today as the trail used by dog 
mushers to bring diptheria serum to 
Nome in 1925 and for the yearly race 
commemorating the event. However, 
the history of the trail dates back much 
further. Portions of the trail were used 
by Eskimos and Athabascan Indians for 
hundreds of years before the white man 
came to Alaska. Later Russian 
explorers used the trail; and still later, 
thousands traveled the trail to the gold 
fields. 

The southern part of the trail was first 
developed in the late 1880s. In 1889 an 
itinerant miner known only as “King” 
reported a substantial gold discovery 
which attracted many prospectors to 
the Sunrise-Hope district on the Kenai 
Peninsula. By 1895, 169 claims had 
been filed. One family firm working a 
group of claims brought in $40,000 in 
gold from one summer’s efforts. When 
news of their luck reached civilization, it 
prompted the first stampede of more 
than 2,000 people. 


In 1889 an itinerant miner known 
only as “King” reported a 
substantial gold discovery which 
attracted many prospectors to the 
Sunrise-Hope district on the Kenai 
Peninsula. 


A second rush occurred in 1898 
causing the Cook Inlet area population 
to swell to nearly 10,000. Most hoped to 
strike it rich in the Sunrise-Hope area 
only to find the paystreaks already 
claimed. Many moved on around 
Turnagain Arm and over the Chugach 
Mountains to the Susitna and Knik 
areas. Behind them followed the 
railroad from Seward. 

At the northern end of the trail, 
thousands of people rushed to Nome 
where gold had been discovered about 
the same time as in the Sunrise-Hope 
area. In the summer most traveled by 
fae, but in winter traffic shifted to the 
trails. 


In 1908 the Alaska Road 
Commission surveyed a new trail 
from Seward to Nome that would 
provide direct access to the gold 
fields. 


In 1908 all this activity prompted the 
Alaska Road Commission to survey a 
new trail from Seward to Nome that 
would provide direct access to the gold 
fields. Tripods were placed along the 
route to make the trail. A musher 
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following the markers knew the trail 
took a turn when the tops of two of the 
tripod poles were cut leaving the third to 
point the way. 

Almost as fast as the trail was 
surveyed, land along the trail was 
staked for roadhouses. The 
roadhouses were usually spaced about 
a day’s journey apart. Roadhouse 
operators might begin business in a 
tent, then during the first winter builda 
log cabin, adding another story or an 
addition as business increased. To the 
goldrushers the inns meant a warm fire, 
shelter, and a hot meal after a day on the 
trail. Temperatures sometimes 
dropped as low as minus 50 degrees. 
Accommodations varied. Some were 
filthy with very little service; others were 
praised for their fresh meat and roomy 
bunks. 

Iditarod district’s turn to attract the 
attention of the world came while the 
trail was still being surveyed. On 
Christmas Day in 1908, two 
prospectors, W.A. Dikeman and John 
Beaton, struck gold on Otter Creek, a 
tributary of the Haiditarod River. Soon 
the Iditarod district boasted four major 
towns and 2,500 people. The town of 
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Pacific Ocean 


Iditarod itself had a telephone system, a 
makeshift wooden railway, two 
newspapers, four banks, a fire hall, nine 
saloons, a school, and a church. 


During the winter of 1910 nearly 
1,000 miles of trail were marked and 
cleared from Nome to the Alaska 
Northern Railroad at Kern Creek 
71 miles north of Seward. 


During the winter of 1910 nearly 1,000 
miles of trails were marked and cleared 
from Nome to the Alaska Northern 
Railhead at Kern Creek, 71 miles north 
of Seward. A series of dog teams 
running in relay could carry the mail 
between the railroad at Nenana and 
Nome in one to two weeks. The 
Iditarod and its many branch trails 
received the heaviest use from 1896 to 
the 1920s. Mostly a winter trail, the 
section from Seward to Knik served asa 
mail and supply route until the 
completion of the railroad to Nancy 
about 1918. After the railroad was built, 
many parts of the original trail were 
abandoned. The Knik to Kaltag section 
was used heavily from 1910 to 1920 
when nearly $3 million in gold was 
brought out over the trail. 


SCALE OF MILES 
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‘Color Iditarod's Past== 


photo by Basil Clemons, Alaska Historical Library 


IDITAROD 
NATIONAL 
HISTORIC 
TRAIL 


An Alaskan 
Gold Rush Trail 


The Iditarod trail received national 
attention in 1925 when a dog sled 
race from Nenana to Nome saved 
the town of 1,500 people. 


The Iditarod trail received national 
attention in 1925 when a dog sled race 
from Nenana to Nome saved the town 
of 1,500 people. On January 21, 1925, 
Nome’s only physician, Dr. Curtis 
Welch, discovered a six-year-old boy 
dying of diptheria. Overnight other 
cases began appearing. With only afew 
day’s supply of the antitoxin serum, Dr. 
Welch sent out a wire for help. Plans to 
send an airplane from Fairbanks were 
thwarted by weather; pilots could not fly 
their open-cockpit planes in sub-zero 
temperatures. Anchorage _ doctors 
located 300,000 units of fresh diptheria 
antitoxin. They insulated it against the 
cold, carefully packaged it, and rushed 
it to the next train bound for Nenana, 
298 miles away. 

It was decided to use a relay of dog 
teams from Nenana on the Alaska 
Railroad, down the Yukon River Trail to 
the Iditarod Trail and into Nome. 
Twenty mushers carried the serum the 


The goldrush town of Iditarod in 1911. 


674 miles in 127% hours. The serum 
arrived in Nome on February 2. The 
mushers became heroes! President 
Coolidge sent medals; and Balto, the 
dog leading the last team into Nome, 
was used as a model for statues of dogs 
in places as distant as New York City’s 
Central Park. 

This event marked the end of 
Alaska’s gold rush frontier era and dog 
mushing as a link to the outside world. 
Airplane transportation was becoming 
common. On February 21, 1924, the 
first Alaskan airmail flew into McGrath; 
by the end of the decade airmail 
replaced the run to Nome. 


‘serum to Nome. 


Wrong Dog! 


The Iditarod hero, Balto, is known as 
the lead dog of the team which brought 
serum to Nome in 1925. Dog owner 
Leonhard Seppala, who was a top race- 
winning distance musher, raised Balto 
and many other dogs near Nome where 
he worked as a hauler in the gold fields 
in the early 1900’s. Seppala used Balto 
as a freight dog to pull heavy loads of 
supplies short distances. During the 
winter he mushed sled dogs carrying 
mail, freight, and passengers from 
Nome to Fairbanks. For long distance 
travel Seppala usually used Togo as his 
lead dog. i 

In the Iditarod relay Seppala ran his 
lead dog Togo 346 miles to bring the 
Fifty-four miles 
outside Nome he was met by a fresh dog 
team. Not knowing Seppala’s dogs, the 
driver had chosen Balto the freight dog 
as the lead for the last 50 mile lap. When 
the team arrived in Nome, Balto 
became an instant hero. Togo, who had 
pulled 346, miles was never recognized; 
and the exertion of the trip ended 
Togo’s working days. 
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The Iditarod Trail Today 


by Joette Storm 


In the late 1960s dog mushing 
experienced somewhat of a revival in 
Alaska. Raising sled dogs grew as a 
hobby, and racing them, as a sport. As 
is the case in any sport, the competitors 
looked for new challenges to test their 
speed and strength. Among dog 
mushers the re-enactment of the 
historic serum run along the Iditarod 
Trail was the obvious result of this 
search for challenge. 

At about the same time, citizens 
throughout the United States became 
interested in the trails that led to the 
settlement of the continent. The 
National Trails Act was approved 
October 2, 1968, designating a system 
of recreation trails throughout the 
nation. That law also called for the 
study of 14 trails as possible national 
scenic trails. Among these study trails 
were the “Gold Rush Trails of Alaska,” 
including the Iditarod Trail. 

A study of the “Gold Rush Trails” by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation led 
to the designation of the Iditarod as a 
National Historic Trail in 1978. In 
naming the Iditarod to the national 
system, Congress gave responsibility 
for coordination of the national trail to 
the Secretary of the Interior and asked 
for acomprehensive management plan. 
As the primary federal land manager at 
that time, BLM’s Anchorage District 
was charged with this task. 


A five-person team was assembled 
in 1979 to begin the task of 
gathering information about the 
exact trail location, historic sites 
and public use present and future. 
During the next three years the 
team indentified 938 miles of trail. 


The project promised to be an 
exciting one for the staff, a real chance 
to identify opportunities for on-the- 
ground management of historic and 
recreation resources. When the 
decision was announced to form a 
special project team there was 
considerable competition for the jobs. 
Eventually a five-person team was 
assembled in 1979 to begin the task of 
gathering information about the exact 
trail location, historic sites, and public 
use both present and future. 

During the next three years the 
project team identified 938 miles of trail 
constituting the primary route to 
various mining camps, supply points, 
and navigation heads. They inventoried 
and documented 364 historic and 100 
cultural sites associated with the trail. 

While the documentation was 
growing, the team began involving the 
public in the design of the management 
plan. Terry O’Sullivan, recreation 
planner on the team, says the 


complexity of land ownership soon 
became the most critical issue. “With 
the ever-changing land status in Alaska 


came a split ownership of the trail,” he 
says. “Any management plan had to be 
based on a high degree of cooperation 
among the federal agencies, the state, 
and Native land owners.” 

To assist with the effort, the law 
called for an advisory council 
comprised of representatives of each of 
the land-managing entities as well as 
user groups. The Iditarod Advisory 
Council reviewed the plan and was 
instrumental in identifying many 
opportunities for cooperative 
management. 

Changing administrations on both 
the state and federal levels extended the 
review of the plan. The increased 
concern for budget deficits and 
spending reductions prompted revision 
of some of the more ambitious 
recommendations, but a final version of 
the plan is currently being prepared for 
publication. 


Some very practical questions 
about the use of the trail and the 
true meaning of the historic 
designation have arisen. 

In the meantime some very practical. 
questions about the use of the trail and 
the true meaning of the _ historic 
designation have arisen and been dealt 
with. One was the question of whether 
a motorized race proposed by a 
snowmachine group was appropriate 
under the terms of the law. The Irondog 


A_ historical roadhouse along the 
Iditarod Trail. 


Iditarod Inc. applied for a permit to race 
22 snowmachine teams from 
Anchorage to Nome in February 1984. 
The proposal sparked controversy 
between those who believed such an 
event would not be in keeping with the 
traditional use of the trail and those who 
felt they too had a right to be challenged 
by the 1,000 miles of wind, weather, and 
rough terrain. 

Since the Iditarod Advisory Council 
was no longer active, the Anchorage 
District Advisory Council was called 
upon to assist in deciding the issue. 

Wayne Boden, Anchorage District 
Manager, notes that although the final 
decision remained with the area 
manager, Bob Conquergood, the 
council members were able to serve as 
impartial advisors. “One entire council 
meeting was devoted to listening to 
members of the public debate the 
issue, says Boden. “The council 
weighed the comments with the legal 
opinions of our staff and made 
recommendations to us.” 

That recommendation was to permit 
the Irondog Classic Snowmachine Race 
tc be run on federal land according to a 
set of required stipulations. It was 
followed by Conquergood’s decision to 
do just that, with requirements about 
snowcover, starting and completion 
dates, and safety measures. 

When the race was finished, district 
specialists concluded that no damage 
had been done to the environment. A 
subsequent test of the decision by the 
Interior Board of Land Appeals affirmed 
the right of the motorized racers to use 
the trail. 

As with so many areas in the Lower 
48, the demand on Alaska’s public lands 
is growing steadily. This year dog 
mushers from the Lower 48, Canada, 
and Europe are traveling to Alaska to 
participate in this year’s event. 

With increased use and popularity of 
the Iditarod Trail, BLM faces new land 
management challenges. 


Lone skier pauses to gaze at the Alaska 
Range as he treks along the South Fork 
of the Kuskokwim River just above 
Rohn River Roadhouse, a_ favorite 
resting spot during the trail’s heyday. 
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Were You Around In 1962 ? 


“ 


ee 


Above are the 1962 employees of BLM’s Juneau Field Office. How many of them can you identify? (see page 14 for the names.) 


Management Skills Rewarded At The BLM 


by Joette Storm 


Managing a budget and meeting 
program objectives have become highly 
esteemed qualities in government these 
days, so highly esteemed that the 
Bureau of Land Management has put its 
money where its mouth is recently by 


giving LaJoan Hardin a cash award for 
sustained superior performance. 
Hardin, a realty program leader at the 


Anchorage District Office, is 
responsible for coordination of a $1.7 
million lands budget which 
encompasses such field programs as 
Native allotment claims, rights-of-way 
applications, and special use permits on 
federal public lands in three resource 
areas in southern Alaska. 

Her supervisor, Jim Johnson, says 
Hardin’s coordination of the 


“Management by Objective” program 
was a major factor in the district’s 
achieving its precise utilization of funds 
while accomplishing more than the 
established targets. 

“LaJoan came to us well prepared by 
her other Bureau experiences so she 
was able to quickly become very 
effective in her management 
coordination of our major programs 
and step into the role of communicator 
between this office and the state office,” 
says Johnson. He points to the fact that 
she was called upon by a special lands 
program evaluation team to review their 
conclusions and to assist with the final 
report as recognition of her special 
abilities. 


Help Transfuse 
The BLM 


Blood Bank Club 


The Blood Bank of Alaska will be 
having a blood drive in the Federal 
Building on February 26 in Room C-109 
from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. if the agencies 
can sign up 34 blood donors. 

To give the BBA a “helping hand,” 
BLM needs at least five donors to sign 
up in the Health Unit. Please call 271- 
5178 and make an appointment today. 
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Winter Solstice Volleyball; 
Another Cure For Cabin Fever 
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The intrepid “Lunchtime 
Volleyballers” of the Fairbanks 
District Office gathered to celerate 
the Winter Solstice on December 
21 with two hard games on the 
snowdrifted lawn behind the 
district building. The match ended 
in a draw as each team won one 
game. 


photos by Dan Gullickson 


Undaunted by knee-deep drifts, Mindy 
Gallagher dives to return the ball while 
team members Sandy Robles, Gina 
Ristow, and Rod Everett shout 
encouragement. Everyone agreed that 
the games were more exhilerating than 
those played under the hot summer sun 
and were much more demanding in 
physical coordination. 
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by Jim Shiffer 


Mention parking in the Anchorage 
Federal Office Building (AFOB) to a 
group of BLM employees, and you'll be 
sure to get a response. Most of the time 
it will be a very negative response, 
simply because most of our employees 
cannot park there without running the 
risk of getting a $10 parking ticket. The 
comments from those who can park 
there are generally favorable ("It’s sure 
nice to be out of the weather.”) 
although you do hear the occasional 
complaint (“I’ve been put so far away 
and behind so many heaters that I have 
to leave bread crumbs to find my way 
back. So far the birds haven't found my 
trail yet so I can still find the car.”) 

What causes the difference? Which 
BLM employees can park in the garage 
and how are spaces assigned to the 
lucky ones? 

Just to clear the air, parking spaces in 
the AFOB are not free. BLM pays 
about $70 per month per space. These 
spaces are allocated first to government 
vehicles, next to official visitors, and 
finally to BLM employees. The spaces 
for BLM employees are further 
allocated to the office head, 
handicapped employees, and employee 


Excellence 


by Phil Wulff 


In today’s world there is considerable 
emphasis placed on excellence in 
organizations. Numerous books have 
been written recently on the subject. 
Peter’s and Waterman’s book entitled 
“In Search of Excellence” is an account 
of what makes companies successful. 
Bradford and Coben have followed with 
their book entitled “Managing for 
Excellence” in which they provide the 
behaviors and techniques managers 
need to implement excellence in their 
organization. Excellence can result 
from many programs such as 
managerial development, organiza- 
tional development, and_ personnel 
development. However, the foundation 
for successfully managing people is the 
inner attitude one possesses. The self 
concept each manager has and the 
manager's beliefs about employees and 
employee needs strongly affects the 
success of the total organization. 

For excellence to be alive in our 
organization, we must help all 
employees in their personal 


AFOB Parking - Russian Roulette? 


car pools. The last category, employee 
car pools, is the one which is the least 
understood or the most misunder- 
stood. 

Every six months (March and 
September) an appointed committee of 
employees reviews the criteria for 
parking permits and makes 
recommendations to the DSD- 
Administration for their change, 
retention, or abolishment. The 
approved criteria is then published and 
a call for applications is made. When 
the applications are received the 
Property Management Section rates 
them according to the criteria and 
assigns a numerical rating. Spaces are 
then assigned to the car pools based on 
these ratings. Single spaces are issued 
to the higher ranked car pools. Stacked 
parking spaces are issued when the 
single spaces are all assigned. An 
attempt is made to assign stacked 
spaces to pools with members in the 
same general area. This is not always 
possible, but the effort is made. 

The space assignment is for the next 
six months (approximately) unless one 
or both of the following disqualifying 
factors occurs: 


development by enhancing and 
expanding those excellent qualities 
each possesses. We all know that 
people who feel good about themselves 
produce good results. 

To help employees in their career 
development we are beginning a new 
32-hour program entitled “Investment 
in Excellence.” This is a personal 
development program which consists of 
several areas including possibility 
thinking, self-image and how self-talk 
builds self-images, habits and attitudes 
and how they can be adjusted to reach 
goals, how to change without stress, 
self-esteem and performance, 
successful motivation, affirmation and 
visualization, comfort zones, steps to 
imprinting, and goal setting. 

The first training session of 
"Investment in Excellence” was 
conducted by our training instructor, 
Mel Williams, January 29 - February 1, 
1985. Additional courses are planned 
and will be announced soon. 


1. No full time BLM employee is an 
active member of the pool; 


2. There are not at least two full-time 
workers in the pool. 


If either of these occur, the pool is 
considered disbanded, and the space 
will be reassigned to the ranking pool on 
the waiting list. 

That’s the way it’s done. The next 
review period will start in March, so 
watch for All Employee Memorandums 
with specific information about the 
program. Please remember, the 
Property Management Section tries to 
be fair and impartial in the 
administration of the program; but they 
don’t have the time, the staff, or the 
inclination to be a police force. The 
program depends on the honesty and 
integrity of our employees, and for the 
most part it works. There are abuses, 
but they are few and are usually cleared 
up with a conversation. Meanwhile, 
Property Management will continue to 
manage these spaces so that they 
benefit the greatest number of our 
employees. 


BLM’'s Juneau 
Office (1962) 


Front row, (left to right): Virginia L. 
Johnson, Helyn H. Hamill, Bette J. 
White, all of Juneau Field 
Janice L. 


Administrative Office; 
MacSpadden, State Office; Bee M. 


Reams, Martha Primacio, Juneau 
Information Office. Back row, Joseph 
R. Neely, Lyle F. Jones, State Office; 
Harvey C. Grimm, Donald J. 
MacKinnon, Jr., Juneau Field 
Administrative Office; George E. 
Ziegler, Waine E. Hendrickson, Juneau 
Information Office; Terrence L. 
Robbins, State Office. 
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BLM Receives The 
Award Of Excellence From 
National Weather Association 


The National Weather Association 
recently presented BLM with the 
Award of Excellence for developing the 
lightning detection system. The award 
letter stated, “Your network of lightning 
direction-finding stations has been 
invaluable to the National Weather 
Service forecast office and has resulted 
in the timely issuances of thunderstorm 
warnings and advisories.” 

Dale Vance, of ASO’s Division of 
Operations, is one of the key people 
responsible for the research and 
implementation work done to get the 
system in operation. Vance, who 


worked as development engineer 
during the four-year project says, 
“During 1975-1979 BLM researchers 
contracted with the University of 
Arizona to set up the initial lightning 
detection system throughout Alaska. 


“Boise Interagency Fire Center 
people did much of the field work and 
maintenance in the original prototype 
units. The end result of the four years of 
work was a lightning detection system 
which could tell BLM to within a mile 
where in Alaska lightning was striking. 
This has been very helpful for locating 
fires, for safety in fueling aircraft, and in 
the western U.S. deserts for locating 
severe storm areas and the possible 
flash floods they produce.” 

After the lightning detection system 
was operational, BLM was able to 
expand and add remote automated 
weather stations. The system was so 
successful that it is now being used all 
across Alaska, Canada, the western 
U.S., along the eastern seaboard, in 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, and China. 


“All in a day’s work” 


Bob Merrill (980) has his work cut out for him as he attempts to review 
noncompetitive oil and gas assignments. 


When You Meet 
A Disabled Person 


When you meet a Disabled 


Person... 


1. Offer help but wait until it is 
accepted before giving it. Offering 
assistance to someone is only polite 
behavior. Giving help before it is 
accepted is rude. 


2. Accept the fact a disability exists. 
Not acknowledging a disability is 
similar to ignoring someone’s sex 
or height. 


3. Talk directly to a disabled person, 
not to someone accompanying 
them. 


4. Don’t park your car in a parking 
place which is specially designated 
for use by disabled people. These 
places are reserved out of 
necessity, not convenience. Some 
disabled people cannot walk 
distances, others need extra space 
in order to get wheelchairs in and 
out of the car. 


5. Treat adisabled person as a healthy 
person. Because an individual has 
a functional limitation does not 
mean the individual is sick. Some 
disabilities have no accompanying 
health problems. 


6. Don’t assume that a lack of 
response indicates rudeness. In 
some cases a disabled person may 
seem to react to situations in an 
unconventional manner or may 
appear to be ignoring you. 
Consider that the individual may 
have a hearing impairment or other 
disability which may affect social or 
motor skills. 


7. Keep in mind that disabled people 
have the same activities of daily 
living as you do. Many persons with 
disabilities find it almost impossible 
to get a cab to stop for them or to 
have a clerk wait on them in stores. 
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ACCOLADES 


The following Legal Clerks from ASO’s 
Docket Section received a SPECIAL 
ACT GROUP AWARD. 


Rita Booth 

Bonnie Edgerly 

Shirley Keisor 

Juana Fisher 

Mary Smith 

Charlotte Hall 

Steve Lively 

Linda Varnado 

and Miscellaneous Documents 
Examiner Gloria Helland. 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Donna Austin, Legal Clerk, ASO 
Branch of Minerals Adjudication 
Richard Hagan, Landscape Architect, 
ASO Division of Resources 


Ben Robinson, Supervisory Forestry 
Technician, FDO 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Martin Karstetter, Program Analyst, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Art Hosterman, Environmental 
Protection Specialist, ASO Division of 
Resources 

Laurie Riesterer, Secretary, ADO 
Resources 

Steve Durkee, Realty Specialist, 
Glennallen Resource Area, ADO 
Becky Garner, Supply Technician, 
Branch of Field Services, ADO Division 
of Administration 

April Hubbard, Secretary to ADO 
District Manager and Associate District 
Manager 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR PERFOR 
MANCE 


Jesse Diaz, Cook (summer), FDO 
LaJoan Hardin, Realty Specialist, 
ADO Division of Resources 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


Larry Kajdan, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner, Glennallen Resource Area, 
ADO 

Kurt Sorenson, Maintenance 
ett Glennallen Resource Area, 


APPRECIATION AWARD 


Bob Hale, Supervisory Realty 
Specialist, McGrath Resource Area, 
ADO 

Kurt Kotter, 
Manager, ADO 


Glennallen Area 


WELCOME ABOARD 
(January) 


Helen Schneider, Miscellaneous 

Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 

Conveyance Management 

Harry Williams, Land Law Examiner, 

ASO Division of Conveyance 

Management 

Lorraine Lee, Computer Systems 

Analyst, ASO Division of Operations . 
Raymond Altop, Wildlife Management 

Biologist, ADO 


MOVING ON 
(January) 


Beatriz Bethune, Clerical Assistant, 
FDO 


Cindy Allen, Secretary, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 
Herman Gabriel, Supervisory 
Ecologist, ASO Division of Lands & 
Renewable Resources (Retired) 
Cecilia Berki, Miscellaneous 
Documents Clerk, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Dolores Dehoyos, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Jay Savell, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 
Maria Maldanado, Secretary, FDO 


Personal Notes 


Greetings from Fred Payton in the 
Nome BLM office. Fred says, “We 
officially moved into the Nome ‘white 
house’ in January.” Fred has his 
telescope set up and has been busy 
gazing at the stars. He’s looking 
forward to the arrival of Halley’s Comet. 

According to Fred the town of Nome 
is busy preparing for the upcoming 
Iditarod Race and for the annual 
Reindeer Fair. The Reindeer Fair is a 
four to five day convention during which 
all the Seward Peninsula reindeer 
herders get together to hash out 
problems and to discuss the market, 
diseases, and other herder concerns. 


Congratulations to Bob Sorenson 
of ASO’s Minerals Division and Alice 
Hartig, who were married December 
29, 1984. 


Bureau of Land Management 
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